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Grammar, that the Irish language of four hundred years 
back, is totally different from the present in sense and or- 
thography : therefore if this Glossary were written in the 
tenth century, it could not be intelligible now ; and as 
quotations from it are given and translated in our time, it 
can not be the work of so early an age. 

In reply to this half reasoning I say, that the work 
was not to serve as an interpreter to the precedent Irish 
language, but to give the derivation of Irish words most 
of which were then, and now are, in constant use ; where- 
fore the learned O'Flaherty calls it the Etymological Book 
of Cor mac, Bishop and King of Munsicr. The language 
is ancient, and extremely difficult, and many parts of it 
are perfectly unintelligible to those who read and under- 
stand only the modern Irish language. 

Ledwiclfs exclamations against this work are wild in 
the extreme ; and in order to show the shallowness of his 
remarks, I shall set down here a few quotations from the 
Glossary, showing that parts of it might be quoted and 
understood, were it even the production of the third cen- 
tury. 

It begins with the word Adam, which is explained by 
the Latin, "homo vel terrigena, vel truncus" 

" Antichristus Greece dicitur quod est Latine contrarius 
Christo : <Mt) Graece, contra Latine significat." 

i€ <X)m)ri, ab eo quod est amoenum" .J. <VjbjS. 

" if 7/tcjnec, i. e. <V/rtcerjb<Xc, <\]\cQf Greece ex- 
cchus Latine dicitur." 

" if ne (the name of a territory) de nomine if;ne 
;njene Cojaba;!/' 

" if;/-l;nje .;. l;nge <\f, vel absque lingua .;* cerj 
laB/tab ;nte .;. -jfjn tenjajb." 

iC itnnac .;. xirjbaj, i. e. non *>&£, non bonum 

*Dt\j Ebraice* bonum interpretatur ; bjiOC Ebraice ma* 
him interpretatur." 

4C Ouanant), quasi mater erat V<X f)<\n. 17 

" 00, (a cow,) nomen de sono factum est suae vocis." 

" ODan<xnban mac lj;t .7. cenbujbe oimrta 60; j 
Tijnjf ma^anb. Oa be Ltamaj/te jf bee Bo; ;n 
; A/ttcx/i &om<xp, T?o j:;r)bab tj\j<\ ncro^n<xct 
{.;. tft;a jnatrujab ;r? rrjroe .;. -jn eo;^i) jn ua;/t 
no be;c jn t-^ojnenb <ico^ ;d bo;nenb <xco^ jn 
z<xn r)Of ctoeclobotb cectart be <L*t pe; inde 
Scotici Britonesque eum Deum vocaverunt maris, eum 
rilium maris esse dixerunt, i. e. rf)<XC l;/t. De nomine 
Manandan Insula Monandain dicta est." 

From these quotations it is evident that many passages 
in thi3 Glossary are quite intelligible to a Latin Scholar, 
and that by the assistance of the Latin part he might, 
without much difficulty, learn the signification of the 
Irish. 

As far as the mere explanation of words is concerned, 
this Glossary is not so unintelligible as Ledwich thought 
it should be if it were the production of the tenth cen- 
tury. It must be acknowledged, however, that many 
quotations given in this Glossary from the Seanchus Mor, 
and other tracts of the ancient laws of Ireland, and from 
the poetry of writers of the 7th and 8th centuries, are 
extremely difficult and unintelligible to all except those 
who have made ancient Irish lore their particular study 
and pursuit. 

The orthography, and even syntax of many passages 
in this Glossary, though quite different from the modern 
language of Ireland, are not however so disguised as to be 
altogether unintelligible, as we shall make appear in our 
next article upon this curious remnant of ancient Irish 
lore, which still remains as a kind of index to works which 
time has hurled into the gulph of oblivion. 

The Irish language has not suffered such violent changes 
as Ledwich endeavoured to prove ; all our Irish scholars 
have asserted the contrary — as the learned O' Flaherty, 
in Ogygia, and Ogygia Vindicated ; and Charles O'Conor, 
of Belanagare, in a note upon Ogygia Vindicated, p. 20, 
where he has the following words : — ■ 

" The Scotic language suffered, indeed, no alterations 

.except m\ & fte course \jXtim necessarily iutioducefl 



into every living tongue : new words are introduced, others 
become obsolete, and some innovations are made in the 
phraseology. When we compare the language of Brogan, 
Fiagh of Slebty, Columb-Kille, and other writers of the 
sixth century, with that of the writers of the tenth and 
eleventh, we will easily discover instances of such varia- 
tions ; and we have reason to wonder that the number it not 
considerable. Through the disuse of the Scotic language 
in the courts of the kings of Scotland, since the tenth 
century, and the neglect since that age of preserving it 
in Schools and literary compositions, tht phraseology of 
the British Scots has suffered the corruptions unavoidable 
in dialects learned solely by the ear. It is thus in the 
dialects of the Vulgar Irish at present, although it be little 
more than a hundred years since the Schools wherein the 
Irish language hath been taught in its purity, have failed.'* — ■ 
Ogygia Vindicated, p. 20. 

John O'Dgnovan, 



ANCIENT IRISH WAR CLUB* 




The unique and hitherto undescribed implement of Wir, 
of which the above woodcut is an exact representation, 
was found, some years since, in the county of Roscommon, 
and is now in the possession of Mr. Underwood, of 
Sandy mount. It is of bronze, hollowed, so as to receive 
a handle at one end, and, perhaps a ball or spear at the 
other. Like all our very ancient weapons, its workman- 
ship is of distinguished excellence ; and we have not found 
any thing resembling it in the published antiquities of any 
other country. 

That the ancient Irish had war clubs called crannibh, 
appears from old authorities : in an insurrection in the 
Friary of St. Saviour, (county of Dublin,) in 1381, we are 
informed that some of the brethren were armed with 
clubs. (Mon, Hib. p. 208.) P, 



CURIOUS FACT. 

Many years ago, a man named Owen Cunningham, 
was employed by a gentleman in Mourne, to dig up a 
sallow tree of considerable magnitude, that encumbered 
a particular part of his garden. In the course of the work, 
the man was surprised to find at the bottom of the tree, 
a vessel which adhered firmly to its ^oots. On raising it 
up, it proved to be an anker of Geneva, which some 
person had burled there at a, remote period, and had for* 
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gotten to remove. The hoops of this anker had been 
made of green sallows, one of which had vegetated, and 
produced the tree, which Cunningham had then rooted 
out. This curious circumstance was narrated to the 
writer of this article, by Cunningham himself, who was 
esteemed a man of veracity. C. 

MONASTERY OF ST. GALL. 
The town of St. Gall, in Switzerland, in the Upper 
Thurgow, which constitutes a republic in alliance with 



the Cantons, and contains about 10,000 inhabitants, owe» 
its origin to St. Gall, an Irishman, who founded the mo- 
nastery here in the 7th century, and filled it with his 
countrymen. The abbot is a prince of the empire. Here 
are still preserved many Irish MSS. which were carried 
thither by its first occupants. 

Quintillian was found in the bottom of a tower of the 
monastery of St. GalK by Poggio, as appears by one of 
his letters, written from Constance while the council was 
sitting, A.D. 1417. The monastery was about twenty 
miles from that city. 




MONUMENTAL STONE, 

yOUND IN CHRIST CHURCH, CORK. 

The singular monumental stone of which the prefixed 
cut is an accurate representation, is supposed to have 
farmed part of the floor of the old church, which being 
in a ruinous condition, was taken down in 1716, and re- 
built in 1720. It was discovered in the year 1815, con- 
siderably under the floor of the crypt, and was then in a 
state of high preservation, but is now, I regret to state, 
fast hastening to decay. When first discovered, the 
ground of the letters of the inscription were inlayed with 
a bright red substance, something of the nature of seal- 
ing-wax. The sculptor knew but little of the human 
frame, as is evident from the lower joints of the legs and 
arms, and his having cut 14 ribs at one side and 12 at the 
other. Mr. Richard Sainthill, who published, in the 
Gentleman's Magazine, an account of this and several 
other stones, gives the following description of it : — 

" In the centre is a shroud, tied at top and bottom, but 
open in the middle, within which is a skeleton boldly cut 
in alto relievo. Afcoje, j* the SUU mi WWh M4 V^W 



a star and a rose, and the letters T. R. At each corner 
has been an emblem, (in allusion to the four Evangelists ;) 
one is destroyed ; the three remaining are, a winged lion, 
an angel, and a bull. The remaining space is occupied 
by three inscriptions, one within the other, each extend- 
ing the whole four sides of the stone :— 

"fftac in tumula ttgffor rarjm* <&vtuio&i Cfcamt 
&anau, qua'tfa' tftatbrtt W rfbftatt* Carfc, qui 
aUit in rragima &a'tti 3Lambtvti anna JB'no 
1554, nt' a » 

" <&tw f butt jSe &t$tliti urw -sua &o$mm 
&£**£; qua afcut 5 wttt'tirifi a*a U'nt 1569, 
quor' a't'ab'g p' ptrfeiur 39tu& 8me»r» $)Atrr f 
<&bt tt Cvetfa 1st prafmfrfc" 

"iHtmar Sama etfta, q'uiam mar* na' tarfcat, 
rum eni mar if JerefcttaWs jserpe'ttrf tt Sottas tt 
berme&" 

" This Thomas Ronan was Mayor of Cork in the yeaf 
1549. The name also occurs in 1537, most likely the 
same person.," H. H, 



